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oa MANURES :—A PRIZE ESSAY. 
By S. L. Dana. 
SecTion Firrtu. 
Of the action of the Salis of Cattle Dung. 


Here it is we find ourselves thrown on a sea of opinions, 
withont chart, compass, or pilot, if we trust to the conflict- 
ing theories which have been set up for landmarks and 
light-houses. Let us therefore, reader, trust to ourselves, 
aided by the little chemistry we have learned from the 
preceding remarks about the composition of sait. 
Ihave endeavored to impress on your memory, that 
the term salt is very comprehensive. Bat then, to en- 
courage one, it is also to be remembered, that salts are 
compounds of alkalies, earths, and metals with acids. 
Now the earths, alkalies, metals, may be united to each 
of the known acids, (and their name is legion,) yet you 
may not, by this change of acids, alter the nature of the 
earth, alkali, or metal. That always remains the same; 
every time you change the acid, you alter the character 
of the salt. Thus soda may be united to oil of vitrol and 
form Glauber’s sali, or to aqua-fortis and form South A- 
merican saltpetre, or to muriatic acid and form common 
table salt. The soca is called the base or basis of this 
salt, that is alyays soda, you do not chénge its chatacter 
by changing the acid. To give another example, lime 
may be united to carbonic acid and form chalk, or marble, 
or limestone, or it may be united to oil of vitriol, and form 
plaster of Paris, or to phosphoric acid and form bone- 
dust. Now, in each case, the base of the salt, that is, the 
lime, remains‘ unchanged; but, changing the acid, we 
change the nature of the salt, and of course its effects will 
be different. Now it is plain, that where the base of the 
salt remains the same, that will always act the same, but 
different effects will be produced by different acids. Each 
base acts always one way, but each has an action to eve- 
ry other. Each acid acts also one way, but each has an 
action distinet from every other; impress this on your 
mind. Reflect upon it a moment, and you will perceive 
that salts produce different effects, according to the nature 
oftheir acid. Now this may be illustrated thas: you take 
every day, probably, with your every meal, common salt, 
that is, soda, a base, united to muriatic acid. Your di- 
gestion and health are all the better forit. You give your 
cattle a little salt. - It does them good. Suppose now 
you change the acid of that salt, leaving soda, its base, in 
the same quantity you daily take. ‘Instead of the muria- 
tic, suppose you substitute the nitric acid, or, what is the 
same thing, suppose you use saltpetre from Pera, instead 
of common salt. You need not'be’ (ski, that you ‘would 
poison yourself and your cattle by so doing.» You can 
drink, | dare say you have, eream of Mértar punch. ‘You 
feel the betier for it. his refreshing, cooling, opening. 
Now cream of tartar is a salt of potash; it is potash ‘and 
tartaric acid. You havea fever. Your doctor gives:you 
a sweat with Silvius’s salt, that is, acetate of ammonia; a 
valt composed of that and vinegar; or you take, perhaps, 
an effervescing draught, formed of lemon juice and ‘pearl- 
ashes. All does you good. But suppose now you 

these cooling, vegetable acitls fora mineral seid, say: o} 
of vitriol. You may not take potash, united with » dos 
sofoil of vitriol equivalent to the tartarie acid ip the 

of iariar, without serious injury. Soisit, reader; in farm 
nod ‘¥ . 4 Y? d 
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ing, the acids of some salts are not only harmiess, but 
beneficial to plants; others are ‘@ciwal poisons. In the 
first case, salts help to nourish plants, as common salt 
helps to novrish yourself; in other cases, they poison 
plants, just as they would impaif your constitution, per- 
haps kill you. But it is to be remembered, as in our own 
case, even those that poison, in a small dose become medi- 
cines, so, in plants, a small dose is not only good, bat 
truly essential. Now if we divide the acids into two 
classes, the nourishers and the poisoners, such will also 
be the nature of the salts. When’ we therefore attempt 
such a general division of the salts, it may be said that all 
the acids derived from the vegetable kingdom are harm- 
less; so are the acids called minerél, yet whose compo- 
nents are, in part, like those of the vegetable acids; for 
instance, aqua-fortis or nitric acid, Butthe true mineral 
acids are poisonous, such are oil of vitriol and spirits of 
salt. One thing is here to be berne in mind. It must 
never be out of sight, in tryingto understand how 
salts make plants grow. You cast your ealt upon the 
ground, it lies there, no action oeecurs. It ‘rains; your 
salt is dissolved and disappears; it seems to do good. 
Cast your salt now among sprouting seeds and growing 
roots ; here is life. Well now, life is just as mach a pow- 
er or force as electricity is. {t exerts its foree, no matter 
how ; that is quite another consideration. 1 say, life ex- 
erts its force here to separate the acid and the base of a 
salt, just likea chemical force. Weecan and do separate 
the components of salis by other substances ; nay, we do 
it by electricity alone. 

Now this is all which it is necessary for you toknow, 
and to understand about this we ane salts; 
it does disunite the components of the salts. What is the 
copsequence? The alkali, earth, an? metab act as-such, 
the same as if no acid was present. The acid acts by it- 
self; if it is anourisher, it helps the plant; if it is a.poi- 
sonef, ithurtsit. It produces either a healthy, green crop, 
the effect of alkali, ora stunted, yellow, sickly plant, the 
effect of ucids. Now neutralize this acid, kill it. You 
see your crops start into luxuriance, and reap where you 
have strewed. So much for illustration. Let as now ap- 
ply this view of the action of salts to those contained in 
eatile dung. In the-first place, we have salts.of potash, of 
soda, of lime; these are the most abundant and active; then 
we have salts of iron, manganese, of clay, and magnesia. 
These last, existing in emall proportions, may be thrown 
out of the account, bearing in mind, however, that; though 
we set these aside, a plant does not; they enter equally 
with the others into its composition. Let.us begin: with 
the salts. It is found combined in cattle dung, first, with 
a vegetable acid.the acid of mould. - }t:is a nourisher of 
plants. Secondly, with sulphuric acid or the! acid of 
sulphur, called oil of vitrol. This.is dnewf «he poison- 
ers, existing only in small proportion in cow dung; it 
ministers to the wants of a healthy plant. The same is 
true. of the common salt, or the muriate of soda of dung. 
If it existed in larger quantities, it would poison the plants 
to which. it might be applied.. The: next: salts are 
those of lime, phosphate, and sulphate of lime, or lime 
united: to sulphuric and phosphoric acid,' farming: plaster 
and bone dust. The acids here, if abundanty would have 
a decided bal influenee, they are poisoners}  but-the. car- 
bonie acid, in the carbonate of ime,is a nourisher! Now 


dung, they act only beneficially. But if :youapply.a 
great excess, even of eattle dung. you may: be sure.of 
unfavorable result. It will be produced by the-acids o 
those salts which we have called poisonous, To contin 





our remarks om the acids of salte-of dung, itis to. be ob+ 
served, that they act also upon the soil.» |) 1 
They decompose that, Thas ie, they extract-fiom 
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from the small quantity id whieh these all exist in cattle}... 
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soil alkalies, or other substanges, like those in the origin- 
al salt. Now though applied, as they must be, in very 
small doses in cattle dung, yet nse of their 

sing action on soil, they ¢ lly renew themse! 
they last till their acid is taken up to supply the wants of 
growing plants. Let us nowy feader, if you understand 
how the acids of the salts ofidung act, turn to the bases 
or the alkalies and metals and-@arths of these salts, What 
is their action? ‘What purpoge do they serve in dung 
applied as manure? First, thy enter into and form a part 
of the living plants, they forma part of its necessary food, 
as mach as do the constituents of mould. Secondly, 
when these alkalies and metallic bases are ‘let loose, by 
the disunited power of a plant,. then they act as 
alkalies upon mould. They@iimsien decay, render mould 
more soluble, fit it to becom@food for This ac- 
countiof the action of moul lis in cattle dung may 
appear to you, reader, long at@ hasdto be understood. I 
do request you not to pass at over om thatjaccoum. A 
patient reading, perhaps some;may reqgire two or more, 
roulees will put you =o of all you a know 
to understand the why and sha wherefoge.of the action of 
mould, and salts of whatever faanure may. be used. What 
















has been said of the action.4 
dung, is equally applicable to # 
bend your bones to this sabgee 
bor of understanding the setian of 
reduced to the mere staten 
which they may contain. 
out other manures,. composed 
mals. 
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Of night soit, hog Horse and. Sheep Dung. 
These have not’all been analyzed! with the same 
of care and as often es has catile dong; some, asi for 
instance, night soil, has) been) examined -thoronghily 
but once. Now it is not quite fair to base our reasoning 
upon these single analyses, and say thet this or thetman- 
ure contains this o£: that salt ig greater or less. quantity 
than. another. . 160g O21 slo ¥ up ai 
The quantity and kind of salts are materially affeetes! 
by several circumsiances, which -will be considered in the 
next section. An analysis, made when the animal is fed 
and worked one way,. will vary: fromthe. result. which 
would be obtained when the circumstances. are \vari 
It is, therefore, quite useless, in the general consideration 
of the compasition of-mantifes, to enter upon the details 
of each. General results; general.expressiotie of factej are 
sufficient.for understanding the nature) of animal drop- 
pings. vis well ascertained, however, that all these drop- 
pings, of various animals, contain essentially the same 
salts as does. cattle dung, They all contain! porticns of 
each of the: substanceg which form, plants. It will be 
enough for the purpose) of this Essay, to.present toeyour 
eye, reader, a table, showing the proportians of water, 
mould, and: salts, which the dung of yourself and +your 
stuck presents. - f saiciwT ‘ 






Ol | ‘Water. Mould) Sale. 
Night soiland Hog mauure, 7190 (23.50! 1.20 
Horse VNB.) Ssiaq 6 at Ht i Sos ge 
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large proportion of water, such as turnips, beets, carrots, 
potatoes, &e., than they deserve ; whilst others, in which 
the proportions of orgafie matter are very great, such as 
peas, beans, oats, barley, wheat bran, &c., have been too 
much neglected. It is quite contrary to the received opin- 





iening, but bad for fleshening matter, and but litle nutri- 


tive matier; hence barley-meal, which contains a good) 


deal of albumen, may be advantageously mixed with it. 
Dumas, a French chemist, states that the principles of 
fat exist in vegetables, as in hay and maize; and that, like 


ion, that 100 Ibs. of the skin of wheat,—brand—is as val- albumen, it is deposited in the tissues unchanged. But 
uable fur cattle food, as 100 tbs. of almost any article that |Leibig regards fat as transformed sugar, starch, gum, &e. 
ean be\given tothem. Bat this may account for the ob- which has undergone a change in the process of digestion. 


servation that we have ‘often made, that “miller’s horses 


This is why linseed cake is fattening ; all the oil is squeez- 


atid hogs were always fat,” as- they are generally fed lib-}ed out of the seed, but the seed-coat—which contains a 
J. L. 


erally on wheat-offal. 

Milverton, First month 12th, 1844. Cabinet. 

Extracted from Dr Playfair’s Lecture, delivered to the 
members of the Royal Agricultural Society, in December 
last. 

The food for cattle is of two kinds, azotized and unazo- 
tized, with or without nitrogen. The following table 
gives the analysis of various kinds of food of cattle in their 
resh state : 


Organic 
Water. matiers. Ashes. 

100 Ibs. Peas, 16 80+ 3} 

¢ Beans, 14 82} 34 

6 Lentiles, 16 81 3 

é Oats, 18 79 3 

6 Oat-meal, 9 89 2 

¢ Barley-meal, 154 76 2 

¢ Hay, 16 76 fa 

‘ Wheat-straw, 18 70 3 

‘ Turnips, 89 10 1 

‘ Swedes, 85 14 1 

$ Mangold wur. 89 10 1 

6 White carrot, 87 12 i 

‘ Potatoes, 72 27 1 

‘ Red beet, 89 10 i 

é Linseed-cake, 17 75 7 

6 Bran, 144 80 5 


A glance at this table would enable a person to estimate 
the value of the articles as diet. Thusevery 100 tons of 
turnips contained 90 tons of ‘water. But the value of in- 
Organic and organic matters which these foods contain, 
differed. Thus Mr. Rham states, that 100 lbs. of hay were 
equal to 339 Ibs. of mangold-wurtzel. 11 would be seen 
that that quantity of hay contained 76 Ibs. of organic mat- 
ter, whilst the mangold-wartzel contained only 34 Ibs. 

One result on feeding animals on foods containing much 
water is, that the water abstracts from the animal a large 
quéaifitity of heat, for the purpose of bringing it up to the 
temperature of the body, and in this way a loss of mate- 
tial'took place. The mode proposed by Sir Humphey 
Davy, of ascertaining the nutritive properties of plants, by 
mechanically separating the gluten, is unsusceptible of ac- 
curacy. The more accurate way is, to ascertain the quan- 
tity of nitrogen, which being multiplied by 6.2, will give 
the quantity of albumen contained in anv given specimen 


The following table shows the equivalent value of se- 
veral kinds of food, with reference to the formation of 
eusele and fat, the albumen indicating the muscle form- 


ing principle : 
Unazotized 

abscess Bean” 22 sly 
‘ Beans, 31 &2 
‘ Lentiles, 33 42 
=" 104 o 
‘ Barley-meal, 14 68 
uugs Hay, ; 8 68} 
me. 1 8 
Red ~ 8} 





indicates the flesh-forming principles, and the una- 
zotized series indicates the fat-forming principles. By 
table’ with theformer, it will be at once 

only the greatest quantity of 
ion of the organic mat- 
is fattening, or that which fur- 
fniateriat..Jn.cold weather, those foods 
ontain the larger proportion of 

; to sustain the heat of the bo- 


Mies , 
gei beei, 
rage! this table, are partly the result of Dr. 
wlt’s analysis. The albumen 
. the 
this 












be seen, that potatoes are good for fat- 


great deal of gum and the starch of the seed—is left, and 
these are fattening principles. 

The oxygen, introduced by respiration into the lungs, 
is destined for the destruction uf carbonaceous matter; 
but there is a provision made for taking it into the stom- 
ach with the food, and this is done by the salva. The 
salva is always full of bubbles, which are air bubbles, 
and carry the oxygen of the atmosphere into the stomach 
with the food. The object of rumination in animals, is 
the more perfect mixing of the food with the oxygen of 
theair. This is why chaff should not be cut so fine for 
ruminating animals, as the shorter the chaffis, the less it 
is ruminated, and the less oxygen it gets—Mark Lane 
Express. 





Fine Wooten Sueer. 

Rambouillet Merinoes.—Agricultural products of all 
kinds being so very low throughout the Union, it has be- 
come quite a desideratum on the part of the farmer, to 
know to what objects he can turn his attention, with the 
hest prospect of realizing the surest and greatest profit 
from his land. We have thought, notwithstanding its un- 
piecedented low price, that the raising of a superior qual- 
ity of fine wool, especially on the hilly lands of the south 
and west, was now, and would continue to be one of the 
safest and most lucrative branches of husbandry. We 
have accordingly so expressed ourselves from time to time 
in pages of the Agriculturist, and we hope that our read- 
ers will not be impatient, if we continue to advert occa- 
sionally to this very important subject. 

By the census of 1840, we see that there were, in round 
numbers, twenty millions of sheep in the U. States. On 
account of the prevailing low price of wool and mutton 
for the past three years, it is generally supposed that there 
has been no increase among the flocks of the country, and 
that they are now about the same number as in 1640. 
As in this number, lambs as well as grown sheep are in- 
cluded, it will be fair to suppose that but little over one 
half, or say eleven millions, are shorn. ‘The average pro- 
duct of fleece in these, we think we may be safe in esti- 
mating at 2} Ibs., which would make 24,750,000 lbs. of 
wool per annum. The average value of this is probably 
12 cents per pound, which would amount to $5,196,500. 
Now by adopting the best breed of fine wooled sheep, we 
should not only enhance the value of the wool nine cents 
per pound, but also add to the product of each animal at 
least one pound more per head than the average stated a- 
bove, and all this may be done, without increasing the a- 
mount of food at present consumed by the unimproved 
flocks. We should thus gain by a superior quality of 
wool, $2,227,500 ; by increasing its quantity, $3,300,000, 
making an annual gain of $5,527,000, which is more than 
the value accorded to our estimate of the present produc- 
tion of the country. And this enormous sum is but one 
among the many benefits proposed to the farmers by a- 
dopting an improved stuck, and an improved system of 
husbandry. 

Where a mild climate prevails, there is no doubt but 
that the increase of a flock after all the fixtures are pre- 
pared for its accommodation, will pay the expenses of 
keep and attention, and that the wool shorn from it will 
be clear gain. Sheep are also the best renovators of the 
soil; that is, by pasturing them on poor or worn-out 
lands, they will restore them to fertility sooner than any 
other.kind of stock ; it therefore behooves the farmer and 
planter to éonsider with these double objects before them, 
viz., the profits of -agricultore, and the improvement of 
the soil, whether they can do better, as one branch of 
their business, than to keep 100 to 1,000 sheep, accord- 
ing to the situation and extent of their landed property. 

Matton being but a secondary, and wool the paramount 
object with the Ameriean farmer, the best animal to start 


are undoubtedly the Spanish Mermo. And here we have 
to lament the great deterioration in blood and breeding, of 
those bardy and inestimably valuable flocks which were 
imported direct from Spain by Col. Humphrey and others, 





with, or make improvements on those already on land,| 





from the years 1808 to 1811.—These tiad scarcely over. 
come prejudice, and got well planted among us, than our 
countrymen, true to their character, and despising pedigree 
and distinct breeds, and neither knowing nor caring for 
their value, and seized with the conceit that they could 
improve them by crossing, not only foolishly commenced 
mixing up these importations by coupling them together 
in all sorts of ways, thus making, to use a Spanish expres- 
sion, a complete o/la podrida (hodge podge mess) of the 
breeds; but in addition to this, they must needs add, b 
way of still farther and scientific improvemet, erneses of 
the miserable culls and off-scourings of the open-fleeced 
Saxon flocks, imported by a band of mere mercantile 
speculators, in such numbers from the year 1824 and on,* 
—But thanks to the good constitution, strength, and 
fixed thorough breeding of the original Spanish Merinos 
let the improvers do their worst they could not wholly 
destroy them ; and there are still large and valuable flocks 
scattered over the country, from which good ewes may 
be selected at a smajl cost, with which those disposed to 
go judiciously into the rearing of fine wool, may com. 
mence with the certainty of starting as near right as cir. 
cumstances and a prudent and economical outlay of capi- 
tal will permit; and then with the use of pure bred, una- 
dulterated Merino bucks, they can go on in the broad 
road of improvement, and be annually increasing the val- 
ue of their flocks, raising the standard of quantity as well 
as quality of the wool produced, and thus adding greatly 
to the incomes of the sheep husbandmen. 

Among those pure bred flocks from which bucks may 
be chosen, with a view of effecting this important purpose 
that undoubtedly superior toall others within our knowl. 
edge, in the United States, is possessed by Mr. D.C. Col- 
lins of Hartford,Connecticut, Travelling in Europe in 
the year 1839, and having his eye occasionally upon its 
agriculture and improved stocks, among other things, this 
gentleman was struck with the marked superiority of the 
Spanish Merinos, composing the celebrated royal flock 
kept, at Rambouillet, in France, about 40 miles from Paris, 
He accordingly determined to procure a few for the pur- 
pose of establishing a pure bred Merino flock of the right 
sort, on which the utmost reliance could be safely placed 
by those who want undoubted purity of blood, and which 
should always hereafter be a source of supply of pure 
bred bucks for the growers of fine wool, in restoring and 
perpetuating the fine woolled flocks of our country.— 
The following year he obtained two bucks and twenty 
ewes, from the best of the Rambouitlet flock, and brought 
them over to this country. These he has continued to 
breed here with great success, and has now a fine flock 
of their produce, fully equal to the original, and it is be- 
lieved to be the only importation which has been made 
of pure Merino blood into this country for more than 
thirty years past, and is now the only blood in the 
country, within our knowledge, which can be relied upon 
as being strici/y pure. 

On p. 171, Vol. I. of the American Agriculturist, we 
gave a short notice of these animals; but the subject of 
the production of fine wool in our country seems at pre- 
sent to be so important, that we have thought we could 
not do our readers a greater service than bringing the 
matter up again for their serious consideration. Under- 
standing therefore, that Mr. Collins intended shearing his 
fluck on the 15th of June, we started for Hartford, and 
arrived there on the morning of the day previous for the 
purpose of inspecting them in full fleece, and then in their 
naked forms, as also some flocks alongside of them, of 
what may now be termed the native Marino. Altogether 
we spent three days in our examination, taking samples 
of the wool, weighing the animals and their fleeces, and 
studying their forms, from the lambs just dropped, up to 
the full grown sheep of a mature age. The result of our 
observation, and the information we obiained, with respect 
to the Spanish Marinoes from the Royal flock of Ram- 
buuillet, and the produce bred from thei in this country, 
is: 

1. They possess as good constitutions and are as 
thrifty and hardy as any native or imported sheep what- 
ever. 

2. They attain a great age, have been known to reach 
twenty years, and may be depended upon as good breede 
ers and wool producers, till twelve or fourteen years old. 

3. They have large loose skins, full of folds, especial- 
ly around the neck and below it, an the shoulders, and 
not unfrequently over the whole body; the wool thickly 





covering its surface, the forelicady cheeks, and the legs 
clean down to the hoofs, giving the fleece, when shorn 
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and spread out in its ample dimensions, the appearance of 
having been taken from the carcass of a huge buffalo, 
rather than so small an animal as the domestic sheep. 

4. The fibre of the wool is very fine, quite equal to 
the best Merino in Spain, and is very antipodes of that of 
which so much complaint is made by the manufaciurer, 
of being harsh, dry, crispy, and wiry. The fleece opens 
ofa brilliant creamy color within, on a skin of rich pink, 
and is soft, glossy, wavy, and very even over the whole 
body ; is exceedingly close and compact, and has a yolk 
free from gum, and easily liberated when it comes to be 
washed, but which protects the wool from the weather, 
and keeps it free from the dead ends that are so objec- 
tionable, and that make so great a loss in the more open 
fleeces of the Saxons and their crosses, It becomes of 
the purest white when sconred by the manufacturer, and 
still retains its mellow, oily touch, so grateful to the 
handling of good judges. His felting properties are be- 
yond dispute, making it a choice material for the manu- 
facture of fine broadcloths and cassimeres, and especially 
fine hat bodies. 

We are tolerably familiar with the Marinos imported 
direct from Spain, and their subsequent breeding in the 
United States, and we find the distinguished superiority 
of the Rambouillets over them, is in the size of their skins, 
enabling them to cut a greater proportion of wool. In 
their form they resemble the Paular Merinos, more than 
any other tribe of Spanish sheep that have fallen under 
our observation. They are also from one tenth to one 
fifth larger in carcass ; are equally thrify, hardy, and long- 
lived ; give more wool for their size, and of a better qual- 
ity ; and upon the whole, present a grander and more no- 
ble appearance. It is not contended that the Merinos of 
any tribe have the finished, full, round forms of the Eng- 
lish mutton sheep. They have been bred for other pur- 
poses—Their flesh is reasonably good when made 
wethers, and killed at a suitable age, and their forms are 
susceptible of improvement, for in this particular we oc- 
casionally see them nearly equal to a South Down or Lei- 
cester. We have given the portrait ofa buck of Mr. Col- 
lins’ importation. To our eye he is strikingly majestic, 
and as a wool sheep, we do not see how he could be al- 
tered for the better. 

Grandee’s fleece was suffered to grow from 1839 to 
1841, two years, and weighed on shearing 26 pounds 3 
ounces, clean, unwashed wool. One year’s fleece in 1842 
weighed 123 pounds, At three years old in France he 
sheared 14 pounds. Standing as sketched in the position 
above, he measures in a direct line along the body, from 
the setting on of the horns to the end of the rump, 3 feet 
8} inches ; height over the rump and shoulders, 2 feet 5 
inches ; his weight in good fair condition is about 150 
pounds. The ewes are proportionably large, are great 
milkers, and the best of nurses. Both sexes are quiet in 
pasture, and of a gentle, docile disposition. 

The average of Mr. Collins’ flock of ewes in this year’s 
shearing, we found to be 6 pounds 9 ounces. Allow one 
fourth loss for clean washing, and it would leave the av- 
erage for the ewes at 4 Ibs. 15 ounces. The average of 
the native Merino fleeces clean washed is not over 3} Ibs., 
and that of the Saxony does not exceed 24 pounds.—.A- 
merican Agricul. 





*For a complete exposure of these importations, see 
Mr. Graves’ admirable articles, Vol. 1., p., 313 of the N. 
Y¥. State Society Trans. for 1841. And fora capital com- 
munication on the subject of Merinos. see Examiner, p. 
62 of vol. 2ud of the American Agriculturist. 





From the London Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH DIFFERENT MANURES ON 
THE POVATO CROP. 

The following experiments on the application of various 
manures to the potato crop, Were tried last season, and as 
the mode of culture adopted differs from the usual 
practice, a few words of explanation on that subject are 
necessary. The land was of very stperior quality, con- 
sisting of a moderately tenacious clay, through which a 
considerable portion of an impure carbonate of lime is in- 
terspersed. It had been previously many years in grass. 
The potatoes were planted on the J5th of April. The 
ridges were five feet wide, five sets being planted across 
the ridges, being thus nearly a foot distant across, and 
neatly eighteen inches in the other direction. These 
were covered about three inches deep with the earth out 
of the furrows. Before the young shoots had reached 
the surface through their covering, the various manures 








were spread on the surfate, in the proportions stated be- 
low. An additional covering of arth, two inches deep, 
was then putoverthe ridges. The application of the ma- 
nures and the covering of earth took place the same day, 
on the 20th of May. On the loth of June, the spaces be- 
tween the rows across the ridges, were loosened by the 
hoe and drawn up to the stems of the plants, forming, in 
fact, drills as it were, across the ridges, The potatoes 
were taken up on the 10th of October, and the following 
table exhibits the results :— 


Kind of Manure. Quantity per acre. Product pr. ac. 
Tons. Cwt, 

Guano, 3 ewt. 19 11 
Bone dust, 18 bush. 15 13 
Nitrate of soda, 2 cw. 16 19 
Nitrate of potash, 2 ewt. 6 6 
Muriate of ammonia, 2 cwt. az 15 
Salt and quick-lime, in 

equal quantities, 8 cw. 14 17 
Farm-yard manure, 10 tons, 16 3 
No manure applied 13 10 


The farm-yard manure was that of the preceding season, 
which had remained over in the yard, and was well de- 
composed. Each of the other manures. was mixed with 
a small portion of dried earth a few days before being ap- 
plied. The common salt was obtained from a provision 
store, and contained a considerable portion of animal mat- 
ter, as blood and pieces of fat, though its effects in combi- 
nation with the lime, were not very great. The whole 
of the manures applied were successful, in so far as hav- 
ing considerably overpaid the original outlay. Another 
circumstance I may here mention as worthy of observa- 
tion :—The produce of two equal portions of the crop to 
which no manure had been applied, the earth in one case 
having been hoed between the plants and drawn up to 
their stems, and the other not, showed clearly the advan- 
tage of the former treatment, the difference in, produce be- 
ing no less than one ton and three quarters per acre. 

W. SMYTH. 





The last Annual Report of the Hon. H. L. E.tsworrn, 
Commissioner of Patents, recommends a variety of ne- 
glected agricultural products to the attention of farmers. 
The first of these productions mentioned is the symphylum 
officinale, or prickly comfrey. “If all that has been writ- 
ten of this plant be true,” remarks Mr. E., * it would seem 
to deserve attention as likely to prove a valuable acquisi- 
tion to our farmers.” Cattle of every kind are said to be 
fond of it; an acre of it, with proper care, may be made to 
produce thirty tons of green foliage in one year. The 
growth is so rapid as to afford two cuttings in one year. 
The root, it is stated, shhold be harvested but once in two 
years, and will yield 2,400 bushels per acre. The root 
is greedily devoured by cattle. 

The Jerusalem Artichoke is also recommended as food 
for cattle. It is very much prized in Europe, where it 
sometimes yields more than 2000 bushels of roots per a- 
cre. The leaves and stalks cut up when green, with oth- 
er fodder, are much relished by the cattle, and form a very 
nutritive food for milch dows, 

The Corn Spurry is recommended as a suitable cover- 
ing for poor sandy soils, It is very easily cultivated, and 
produces an abundance of pasture. Jt grows in England, 
in sandy fields, eight or ten inches high. 

A plant called the Bokhara Clover received an extend- 
ed notice in the Report. Mr. Taytor, who presented it 
to the Royal Agricultural Society of England, stated that 
though planted by him in the Spring, it grew luxurianily 
up to the latter part of September, when it was four feet 
high ; and the stalks were matured into strong and dura- 
ble hemp. It stands the winter well, flowers in June, and 
is covered about the middle of July with a fragrant white 
blossom. It should be harvested in the latter part of Sep- 
tember.— It is a valuable green food for cattle, and if cut 
when fifleen or twenty inches high would furnish a food 
superior to the common herbage plant. 

Lucerne, Sanfoin, Millet and Vetches have never been 
tested as they should be in the United States. The ‘Tussac 
grass, an indigenous produet, large and sedgy ; the Guano 
grass, a native of the prairies of the Choetaw country ; 
and the Arundo grass, are declared to be. of inestimable 
worth. i 

Special notice is taken of a gigantic species of cabbage 
from France, called the Anjou Cabbage. In Anjou they 
grow 7 and 8, and sometimes even 9 feet high. From 
Jane, when they begin to ripen, their leaves may from 
time to time be gathered, and then they shootout again. 


Cattle are exceedingly fond of them, and they greatly in-. 
crease the milk of cows. 

Madder, it is stated, will pay a net profit of $200 to the 
acre, when properly managed. A farmer in Ohio hae 
grown on an acre 2000 pounds, and he believes that the 
product may be extended to 3000 pounds, which is much. 
greater than the average crops. of Germany and dollanwy. 
To work an acre from 80 to 100 days are required 5 and 
a crop is not repeated until it is three years old. 


contain a large quantity of the tannin principle. a 
new process of steam the tannin principle is now exwact- 


therefore be easily exported. 
Olives are easily cultivated in the Southern States—A 


at 5 years old prodaced fruit, and was as large as trees in 
Europe usually are at8. The tree in this country 


as it usually does in Europe at twenty. The tree is of 
great longevity, living to be 100 to 12 hundred years 
old, and it may be grown with profit as far north as the 
Carolinas. " 
A new variety of Tobacco, lately introduced into Vir- 
ginia from California, has séveral advantages over the 
common varieties. The plants are sooner ready for trans~ 
planting, and they mature more rapidly by ten or fifteen 
days than the varieties in vogue. The leaf is broad and 
silken, and is, when cured, of a beautiful color. 





this subject we take froin @ paper published many years 
ago: 

There are two seasons of the year peculiarly suitable 
for cutting bashes, early in the spring and late.in the sum- 
mer.—Jn the spring, March, on all accounts, is the best 
time. The snow is generally gone and the ground is so 
frozen they can be cut close. 
is plenty—when the farmer has more leisure than any 
other—generally too early to plough.—Days then have 
length and the weather, generally, is not too cold for labor 
abroad. Perhaps, aside from these considerations, April 
would be preferable, as the sap has then more copiously 


ence. In March, the sap is in circulation; it has risen 
and is rising. ‘he bush being cut, what sap has not 
already risen will principally exude from the stump be- 
fore the wound is seared, so that in the event the reot will 
be nearly as much exhausted which is the great object, as 
though the brush had been .ewt when the sap wasin 5 
more copions circulation. Still. suckers will spring frory 
the remaining sap of the root. —These must be closely cut 
in August following, whether in any particular stage of 
the moon I do not pretend to say. JT only say that Au- 
gust, the last of the month, is the time ; because on rational 
principles of vegetation, the suckers have then a greater 
quantity of sap, have drawn larger from the parent stock, 
and have more of its strength than at any other season : 
at any rate before there will be more sap up there will be 
less—it will soon begin to recede, and of course supply 
the root with substance for new shoots. Besides, she 
season is almost in a measure favorable to farmers on ac- 
count of labor. ‘They have now some leisure; haying 
and harvesting are past and the latter seed time has not 
commenced, although ploughing preparatory to it ought 
now by no means to be neglected. 

Another reason why J recommend the commencement 
of cutting bushes in the spring is, that if the land be pas- 
tured, which is generally the case, many of the young 
shoots will be eaten down and effectually destroyed. 
This will, in a measure, supersede the labor of August. 

Where it is practicable, it would be well immediately 
upon a heavy dew or gentle rain, at the season when these 
young shoots are in their tenderest state, to sprinkle them 
with fine salt.—The salt will be beneficial to the stoek. 
and induce them to crop the tender sprouts.—Mass, 
Ploughman. . 

Harvest.—The wheat crop of our county, which by 
the way, is finer than it has been for many years, has 





are now busily engaged, in mowing their hay, which 
believe is equally fine. The accounts from all part 
the country are quite as flattering as our own ; so that we 
Lay. be said to have every prospect of a mosi abundant 





year, although we dare not expeet very high prices for 
our crops.— Hagerstown Torch Light. 


ed from bark and reduced to a small compass.—It may » 


gentleman in Mississippi has a tree in his garden, which, 


yields 
a fair crop at four years old for oil, and at eight as much» 


risen. Still in that point of view there is no great differ-_ 


ripened so rapidly, in consequence of favorable weather, : 
that, we understand, many of onr farmers intend com>» 
mencing their harvest during the.present week,» They. ,; 


The Palmetio root, sbounding in the South, is said (0 


| Currine Busnes.—The following good remarks on ° 


It is a season when labor — 
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Present or Seep Coan--We have received from that 
old-and well tried friend of Agriculture, the Hon. John S. 
Skinner, of Washington, two small parcels of Seed Corn. 

“Phe one is called “The Ne Plus Ulira Corn,” said to 
have 26 rows upon an ear, and 61 grains in each row. 

“The other is called “Gourd Seed Corn,” which is re- 
presented to yield an ear with 36 rows, each of which 
containing 52 grains. 

This is all the advice we have respecting these two va- 
rieties of corn ; but coming as they do from the veteran 
pioneer of agricultural improvement in America, we doubt 
not that they are cach worthy of an experiment, as we are 
well assured if he did not feel perfectly certain of their su- 
périority, he would not take the pains to give them circu- 
lation ; for although ever distinguished by a zeal highly 
seasoned with enthusiasm, that zeal and that enthusiasm 
were equally characterized by a judgment too astute and 
discriminating to be led astray by the Will o’whisps and 
humbugs of the day. 

‘Those who may wish to secure a few grains of each 
kind, can do so, by making early application at this office. 

While upon the subject of corn, it may be well to re- 
mark, that the frst ear of corn is yet to be found having 
naturally an odd number of rows upon it. 


Iinrerestine Statisticat Facts. 

In the appendix to Judge'Collamer’s speech, which we 
published a week or two-since, there are some very inter- 
esting statistical tables. 

The first is a table compiled from the Census returns 
of 1840, showing the population of each state, the num- 
ber of sheep in each state, as also the pounds of wool, 
bushels of wheat, bushels of rye and bushels of corn gown 
in ‘each State. As we cannot afford to copy these tables 
in extenso, we will give the aggregates of the several Ag- 
ricultural products in all the States, bekieving that they 
will be serviceable as matter of reference 40 show the vast 
agricultural productive resources of our county. 

‘Sheep.— According to the table alluded to above, there 
were in the United States in 1840, 19,311,374 Sheep, and 
we think it but fair,to presume, from the more favorable 
condition of the country since, the improvement in the 
valueand demand for wool, and prospect of a continued 
and permanent home market, that at least 25 per cent. 
have ‘been aided to the number of sheep since 1840. 
we concede the increase, at the per centum named, to be 
a fair one, and we think it is, the present number in the 
United States may be presumed to be above twenty four 
millions, and great as this number may appear to the su- 

reasoner and thinker, it is greatly below what the 
demand would require for the home consumption of the 
conatry. In. the population of our country exceed- 
ed seventeen millions of persons, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that they number twenty millions now, so that, 
allowing the increase of sheep to be as great as we have 
nained, it would give but } 1-5ih sheep to each inhabitant 
to Supply all the fabrics worn and used in families made 
from wool. We siate tiese facts and conclusions, be- 
cause we desire to impress upon the minds of the Agri- 
cultural community that sheep raising and wool growing, 
ne fields for enterpise, as in our view the deman:| 

ent and prospective, is, and in all probability will 

pu e ‘ond & e es of domestic supply for several 
to come. We arrive at this opinion from the expe- 
rienee of the past, as, except in ¢ few Eastern, Northern 
and Western 2 e taising of sheep for wool, with 
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consumption or for the buteher. Indeed, although there 
are exceptions to be found in the districts of country to 
which we have alluded, where wool growing upon a large 
scale has been pursued as a regular business, still even 
there these exceptions have been “few and far between,” 
and were subject to those most disastrous spasmodic re- 
vulsions which are ever attendant upon the vascillating 
policy of a government in the adjustment of its duties on 
imports. 

Wool.—This table shews that, in 1840, there were 
grown in the United States 35,802,114 pounds of wool. 
This wasa little better than 2ibs. for each individual 
comprising our then population, if the returns of the Cen- 
sus are to be relied upon—a quantity of which, at the 
very first glance, all well balanced minds will conclude 
to be greatly insufficient to supply the wants of our peo- 
ple, and especially in a climate like ours, which, through 
@ vast portion of our mighty territorial limits, calls for 
woollen garments fully nine months in the year. 

But insufficient as the supply of wool is—inadequate as 
it may be, let us look at its money-value, taking the quanti- 
ty grown in 1840, as the basis of our ca!culation, and that 
is greatly below the present product. There were grown 
in the United States in 1840, thirty five millions, eight 
hundred and two thousand, one hundred and fourteen 
pounds of wool. This, at what we consider a low aver- 
age present price, would be worth ten millions, seven 
hundred and forty thousand, six hudred and thirty four 
dollars and twenty cents, a very important item in the 
productive resources of the country ; but this fact derives 
additional importance from the circumstance, that the 
quantity of wool grown is susceptible of being duplicated 
without any danger of glutting the market, or exceeding 
the demand. Nor is it a less gratifying fact that this en- 
hanced product might be reached without any extraordi- 
nary effort of agricultural skill, outlay of means, or unnat- 
ural diversion of present pursuits; all that is wanting to 
effectuate the desired purpose, being attention to the im- 
provement of the breeds, and a gradual extension of the 
number of sheep and the facilities for their accommoda- 
tion through the inclement periodg of the year. 

There were facts developed by Judge Collamer, in the 
course of his very sensible speech, which are worthy of 
repetition, as they go far to illustrate the healthful influ- 
ence, to the well being of the agricultural community, ex- 
erted by the State of Vermont, in the extensive and prof- 
itable market which she affords to the grain growing por- 
tions of our country. By reference to the Census tables 
of 1840, it will be seen, that though Vermont grew 3,699,- 
235 lbs of Wool, yet she raised only 495,800 bushels of 
wheat, being less than 2 bushels to each inhabitant, a 
quantity much below the consumption of the people of 
the state, as is proven by the fact that she annually pur- 
chases from the other States of the Union, 150,000 bar- 
rels of flour ; thus affording a market of at least $750,000 
in value for this important staple of our country, and that 
too, with a population of only 291,946 persons. 

Wheat.—The product of wheat in 1840, was 84.823,- 
272 bushels, a little less than 5 bushels a head fur each 
member of our then population, of 17,063,354 souls. The 
quantity of wheat grown in that year, if we estimate each 
bushel to be worth 75 cents, would give us as the money- 
value of the crop, $63,617,454. We make this calcu!a- 
tion, in connection with the subject, with a view of shew- 
ing the immense productive resources of our country, and 
how vastly essential agriculture is to its welfare, wheth- 
er individual comfort or national wealth be considered. 

Rye.—Of this grain, there were produced eighteen mil- 
lions, six hundred aad forty five thousand, five hundred 
and sixty seven busheis, a little over a bushel a head. 

Corn.—This crop of crops, o’ertops all others by many 
fathoms-—for the returns of 1840 shew a product of 377,- 
631,875 bushels. 





The uext table is compiled from a British author, Bish- 
coff, who, in his history of woollens, shows that in the 
years 1815, 1820, 1825, 1830, 1835 and 1840, there were 
imported into England 183,255,434 Ibs of wool, a quanti- 
ty so large as to verify to the letter the deep importance 
of the sheep culture to the wealth of nations and the com- 
fort of those who comprise them. 

The next and last table we shall give entire, because it 
is evineive to us, from its face, that the sheep culture and 
the growth of wool in America, is onward, a consumma- 
tion, in our humble opinion, most devoutly 4o be wished. 
We give the table and leave our readers to draw their 
own conclusions from the facts disclosed. 

Wool unmanufactured imported into the U. S. 

















- Not exceeding 8 cis. per lb. | Costing over cts. per lb. 

ear endi 

Sept. 30. | Pounds. Value. | Pounds. Value. 
1840 9,308,992 | $675,009 | 594,748 | 171,067 
1841 14,409,764 | 981,281 | 596,646 | 173,672 
1842 10,637,751 635,649 | 685,649 | 111,733 
1843 4,773,083 | 402,795 | 210,570 | 66,387 


Coarse wool, under 7 cents per pound, imported in 1843, 
4,773,083 lbs., value $402,795. 





Large Sale of Wool—The Claremont Chronicle of a 
late date notices the sale of 30,000 lbs. of wool in that 
town in a single day, which brought 45 cents per pound. 
The prospect of a permanent market and such a price, we 
think, should stimulate our farmers to increase their flocks 
—and while they may be looking to this point they should 
also pay particular regard to their improvement. 





Sugar Beets—We insert the subjoiued by way of a 
hint, because we know from experience that it is not too 


ize a good crop: 

Mode of Culture—The ground was thoroughly plow- 
ed, harrowed and furrowed, on the 13th of June ; the fur- 
rows were filled with stable manure and oyster-shell 
lime, which was covered with the plow. Drills were 
then made by hand, and filled with a composition, com- 
posed of ashes, salt, muck, puudrette, lime and charcoal 
dust, in nearly equal quantities, except salt, a small portion 
of which was used. The seeds were soaked 12 hours in 
a strong lye, sown on the composition and covered on the 
llth of July. The plants were thinned to 12 inches and 
hoed, after which they were plowed once, gathered and 
measured on the 30th October. Yield, 190 bushels from 
one-fourth of au acre. 





Nutritive properties of Flour—A correspondent of the 
N. Y.Central Farmer gives the following statement of the 
nutrive qualities of the four of various countries : 

I have noticed lately from experiments which have been 
made in France, that seem to be important; atall events, 
they are interesting, and 1 think useful. The nutritive 
quality of flour has been ascertained by a French chemist, 


from a variety of samples which he has analysed, and the 
following is the result : 


Nuremburgh bread is equivalent to 100.00 
Dresden 115.31 
Berlin 116.04 
Canada flour 117.23 
Essex 121.33 
Glasgow unfermented bread 123.15 
Sothian flour 134.06 
United States flour 145.03 
U. S. flour by chemical analysis, 150.00 


By this it will be seen that the U.S. flour is far the 
most nourishing of any in the world, 





boil both down toa pint, mixing them well 1ogether— 
Give half of this immediately at blood heat, and the re- 
mainder soon after.— Central .V. Y. Farmer. 


We have no doubt of the efficacy of the above cure; 
we cured a very bad case of hovea in a young Durham 
heifer, 24 years old, by a very simile~ treatment. Our dose 


of ginger, the whole inixed in a quart of hot water. 





divided and gave the mixture in two doses, the second 


late to sow beets witha certainty in good ground to real- 
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Cure for Hoven.—Take } Ib. of lard, 1 pint of milk, 


‘consisted of a pint of fish oil, a pint of molasses, 2 ounces — 
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dose in an hour after the first, taking care to keep the a- 
nimal moving until the medicine operated.—Edilor Ame- 
rican Farmer. 

Gusno—One might suppose from the great stir that 
has-been made about it lately, both in England and the 
United States, that the virtue of Guano.as a manure, was 
a recent discovery—whereas, _ y turning to the 6th vol. 
of the old American Farmer, it will be seen that as far 
back as 1825, it was introduced into this state by Mid- 
shipman Bland, who furnished Mr. Skinner, the then ed- 
itor,* with enough for all the purposes of experiment, and 
by him given, as we understand, to the late Mr. Ropert 
SmitH, then President of the Maryland Agricultural So- 
ciety, and to Gov. Lroyp, who tried it, with decided ef- 
fect, on corn and other things at his Wye estate. 

The following interesting letter from Maj. Capron, of 
Prince George’s, has been politely forwarded to us for 
publication, by Mr. Skinner, to whom it was addressed : 

Lauret Factory, May 29, 1844. 

Dear Sir : Your very acceptable letter, enclosing pack- 
ages of the new white Giant Celery, and imported hybrid 
Ruta Baga seeds, reached me by this morning’s mail—for 
which you will please receive my sincere thanks, not on- 
ly for the seed, but the compliment—I will endeavor to 
render a good account of them. 

Your inquiries with regard to the proper method of ap- 
plying the Guano, and its effects upon vegetation, | am 
sorry my limited experience in the use of that manure 
will notallow of my answering satisfactorily. My first 
trial of the Guano was this spring, and the result so far as 
it has shown itself up to this time, I take pleasure in com- 
municating to you. ‘ 

On the 6th April some naked spots appearing in (what 
otherwise was) a fine field of (wheat, | determined to at- 
tempt a remedy— end as } could uot apply stable manure, 
I procured'a quantity of the guano, and applied it broad- 
cast over these spots at the rate of 250 Ibs. to the acre— 
There was no rain until the 24th and 27th, but very dry- 
ing winds prevailing the most of the time, the season [| 
thought unpropitious. On the 24th and 27th we had 
fine showers, and then a succession of dry windy days— 
On the 10th May, I find a note in my memorandum book 
to this effect. The bare spots in wheat field top dressed 
with Guano on the 6th April is now quite as high as the 
surrounding wheat, and much more vigorous in its ap- 
pearance, being in color much darker, and stock larger— 
The effect upon the straw is evident, but its effects upon 
the grain is yet to be seen, which I will with pleasure 
communicate to you after harvest. Should it prove favo- 
rable, this manure is invaluable for this purpose alone, as 
we seldom in this climate find the ground sufficiently hard 
frozen, and every thing favorable for top dressing with 
stable manure, particularly after the effects of March are 
seen upon the crop. 

I also have used about 800 Ibs. of this Guano upon my 
oat ground, applied broadcast in all instances, and in strips 
alongside other kinds of manure, in order to test its effi- 
cacy. On the 9th April I ploughed up a small piece of 
worn-out old fields—sowed my oats and harrowed them 
in with guano at the rate of about 250 pounds per acre— 
sowed cloverseed and rolled the whole in. On an ad- 
joining field ofsame description of land, I harrowed in with 
the oats unslacked house ashes, at the rate of 150 bushels 
to the acre, sowing clover seed and rolling as in the oth- 
er case. At this time (29th May) altho’ the weather has 
been very unfavorable for its operation, the part on which 
the guano was put is very superior to the part where ash- 
es were used. Again, on the 10th and 11th of Aprii, on 
a piece of two acres of ground, (which was last year in 
buckwheat and had at that ume 200 bushels of soap boil- 
ers ashes spread over it,) I spread over it 17 two-horse 
cart-loads of stable manure, then sowed two bushels plas- 
ter, and turned jt under. Atsame time I ploughed up an 
adjoining two acres, which had been treated same way 
last year, (except about one quarter of an acre which the 
ashes did not reach) and sowed the whole down in oats, 
harrowing them well in—On this two acres not manured 
with stable manure, | spread broadcast 487 lbs. Guano, 
sowing over the whole with clover and timothy seed, and 
rolling all in together with a heavy roller. The buck- 


* We shall lish the article from the Furmer in our next, giving 
who nap of he Guano, -aade for Mr. Skinner by Professor 





wheat from the shattered giain of fast year has sprung up 
as thick as if sown fora regular crop, and there seems to 
be quite a strife betweea the buckwheat and oats, which 
shall have the ascendancy, the buckwheat now in full 
blossom. I shall jet them fight it out in their own way. 
However, the part manured with Guano is the best to-day, 
and the quarter of an acre never manured before, nearly 
as good as the rest. Thé effect upon the grain f will no- 
tice particularly and communicate to you. 
Yours, very truly and respectfully, 
H. Capron. 
To John &. Skinner, Esq. 


We have been politely favored by a gentleman of Bal- 
timore county, with the loan of a pamphlet, published in 
Liverpool, Eng. containing a variety of information upon 
the subject of Guano, from which we extract the follow- 
ing items: 

From the Report of the Liverpool Agricultural Sociely’s 
Annual Meeting. 

“R. Neilson, Esq. said he was induced to try guano 
for wheat. He had a piece of land of ten statute acres, 
which he worked up with guano. Out of the ten acres 
seven were entirely destroyed by the strength of the ma- 
nure, and the other three were preserved by his not put- 
ting so much of the manure on. These had produced a 
very fine crop, some of which had been shown that day 
(29th Sept.), and that {rom a wheat that was not large in 
the head. He tried the guano with mangel wurzel, and 
found that four or five cwt. were as good as twenty tons 
of the farm yard manure. It was decidedly an advanta- 
geous manure for cheapness, if it were properly intro- 
duced into the soil. Jt onght to be harrowed in. With 
turnips it had the same effect. Wherever the seed was 
in contact with the guano, or put into the drill where the 
guano was sprinkled on it, the seed was destroyed. The 
heat of the manure was so powerful that it ought to be 
harrowed into the land, and remain some short time for 
the soil to absorb its virtues before the seed wentin. He 
had made a mixture of charcoal, guano, and farm-yard 
manure, and he found that answered the best. He be- 
lieved guano was a decidedly valuable introduction into 
this country, and of great benefit to the farmer, even if 
he was obliged to repeat it yearly. The expense was 
slight, and the convenience of putting it in was obvious. 
It had only to be more generally tried to be more gener- 
ally used.”—British Farmer’s Magazine. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR USING GUANO. 


Extracts from a Report to the French Minister of Agri- 
culture, &c, showing the Results of Experiments made 
with Guano, on the Experimental Farm of Saint Pierre 
D’Irube, near Bayonne. We merely omit the experi- 
ments on crops raised in Britain, and somewhat abridge 
the relation of the experiment. 

On natural meadow-land, irrigable. 

Applied the guano at the rate of 1600 Ibs. to the acre. 
Result (where there had never before been but two crops,) 
three crops of hay and after grass, and each at least twice 
the quantity of the crops from equal spaces were manured ; 
one with wood-ashes ; another with well-rotied dung ; 
another with an old compost of soil and lime; and the 
fourth with fowl dung, and this latter at double the rate 
at which guano would have been applied. he result 
was, two crops only, and inferior by one-third to one- 
half to the crops from guano, 

At the rate of 800 Js. of guano to the acre two crops 
of hay were got, one-third greater than from dung and 
the other fertilizers named ; and at the rate of 500 Ibs. to 
the acre, the first crop was more abundant than the crops 
from the dung, &e.; but the second crop had no superi- 
ority. 

With regard to quality of crops, the hay from the gu- 
ano was the finest; and the cattle eat it with eagerness. 


On Potaloes. 

Applied the guano at the rate of 200 Ibs. to the acre. 
Drills 22 inches, and the sets 13 to 15 inches apart. Ap- 
plied the guano all round each set, in quantity as much 
as could be taken up with three fingers and the thumb. 
Produce good and sound. 

On another part of the land, planted with a compost of 
earth and dung; and another part with dung only. Pro- 


duce from each inferior to that from guano ; but the pro-|' 


duce from the compost was nearest, . 
On Vetches and Onts for Fodder. 





Used the guano at the rate of 240 Ibs. to theatre. The 


veiches and oats were sown first, broad-cast, and the gu- | 
ano in the same way afterwards, | ‘Phe ground was then 
harrowed. Vegetated quick and vigorously. On another» 
piece, with dung, one-half more than usual, for the pisee 
had been previously manured for another kind, the vege-» 
tation was beautiful, but not so quick as with guano. 

On Winter Wheat. 

Sowed the guano in April, on part ofthe field where, 
the plants were poor and yellow, and-when the eat was» 
beginning to shoot, at the rate of 200. Ibs. the acre. In.34. 
days the color was as good as; and the sheight of the. 
plants equal to, the plants on the healthy part of the field.: 
On harvesting, the guanoed wheat was found finer both 
in straw and grain than the other wheat. A portion of | 
the unhealthy wheat was left untouched with guano, and 
it remained poor. On a piece where the wheat was al- 
ready fine, an application of guano made it half as fine a- | 
gain, both in grain and straw. 

On Mangel Wurizel. 

Used the guano at the rate of 80 lbs. the acre. Dib- 
bled the seed, and put in each hole as much guano as’ 
could be taken up with two fingers and thumb. Result 
good, and the same as with good dunging. In some pla- 
ces no plants came up, and the reporter attributes the fail- 
ure to the accidental application of too much guano. 

On Clover. 

Fifteen days after the first crop was carried, the guano 
was spread on a piece of land, at the rate of 120 Ibs. to 
the acre. The vegetation was superior to that on theun- 
guanoed part of the field, without excepting a piece that 
was limed. Produce about one-third more than under , 
the ordinary circumstances, 

The author of the report remarks, that one hot day he 
was in the meadow in which the first experiments were 
tried, and saw a great dryness prevailed every where, but 
on the guanoed part, which was remarkable for its ver- 
dure and vigorous vegetation. He was struck with the 
circumstance, and thrust his hands into the grass, and 
round that it was as wetas if there had just been a plenti- 
ful rain. He also informs us, that, on the same land, part , 
of a sack of guano had been accidentally spilled, but ga- 
thered up again as well as possible, and that the spot on 
which the guano fell was actually burnt up and the grass 
root apparently destroyed. He likewise informs us that 
he cut a tuft of rushes close to the ground, and spread on 
ita handful of guano, and that the result was, the destruc- 
tion of the rushes, 

The two latter facts, coupled with the surmise as to the 
failure of some of the mangel wurtzel seed, are worthy of , 
attention, for if they ean be reliéd-on, guano has the addi- 
tional advantage of being a destroyer of noxious vegeta- 
tion. We may also here remark, that the editor of the 
Ayr Observer informs us, that guano is utterly destruc- 
tive of the grub. 


From a Prize Essay of the Wetherby Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. 

For all purposes for which bones or farm-yard manure 
are applied, guano must be successful. Many experiments 
have proved this. Gen. Beatson found— . 

35 bushels of guano per acre to yield 639 bush. potatoes. 
35 loads of horsedung “ & 636. *« & 
35 hog’sdung “ & 624 4. & 

Soil simple, « ba 446 % « 

200 Ibs. of guano per acre, applied by Mr. Smith, of 
Gunton Park, gave fifty bushels and halfa peck of wheat 
per acre ; while 15 bushels of bone dust gave 36 bushels 
per acre. Mr. Lowe, of Shoreham, Kent, applied 2 ewt. 
per acre for turuips with success. Mr. Skirving, of Liver- 
pool, used it upon Swedish turnips and Italian rye-grass : 
2 to 3cwt. per acre he found equal to 20 cubie yards of 
farm-yard manure. Our own experiments with it have 
been on Swedish and white turnips. For Swedish tur- 
nips it was applied at the rate of 2 ewt. per acre, with an, 
equal quantity of earth. For white turnips, 2 ewt, pera-. 
cre was used, mixed with 6 bushels of earth; andl, cwt.: 
per acre, mixed with 12 bushels of bones, upon another, 
portion. ‘The manure was drilled with the seed, and the, 
consequence was, that @large portion of the seed was de- 
stroyed. In places where the seed had not mixed with 
the guano, the turnips came up well, and had a more lux-. 
uriant appearance than those manured with other sube, 
stances.” » jvagree’ es ase dtpil@ 

This essay was written before the author could know, 
what his crop would be; buthesays— , .<« | 





Th (the uanoed turni have made such WO vs 
“They (the guano ps) ha ¢ prea 


that although half the ground is. without plants, . 
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bulb corrésponds with the tops, we much question wheth- 
erthe crop will not eqnal other portions in the same field 
where there is no deficiency of plants. The color of the 
plants isat this time darker than those manured with oth- 
er matters,” 

' With regard to the destruction of the seed, ihe author 
of the essay observes, “We believe, that had the tubes 
which take the seed separately and drop it upon the seam 
after the earth has slightly mingled with the manure, been 
affixed to the drill, the germination of the seed would 
not have been prevented.” The author then advises, 
“that in no eave for turnips should less than a ton of earth 
or ashes be mixed with each cwt. of guano. Upon grain,” 
he continues, “it may be applied safely with less than half 
this mixture of earth ; 1 or 14 ewt. with 20 bushels of 
earth or ashes will be a fair application ; and he thinks a 
litle powdered charcoal mixed with it, would add to the 
permanency of guano.” 








When required for any description of crop to be raised 
from seed, great care should be taken to have the guano 
well mixed with the soil, by lightly plowing, and then 
harrowing it in, so a3 to have it regularly distributed into 
thé land, before sowing, as it is ascertained that seed will 
not germinate when it‘comes into direct contact with gu- 
ano. When wood-ashes, charcoal, powdered cinders, 
gypsum, or any other article can be easily procured to 
mix with the guano, it may be desirable to do so, in or- 





der to secure its more equal distribution ; but we do not 
consider this indispensable, so long as the guano is well 
mixed up with the soil, as described. 

When required for top-dressing grain or grass crops, 
apply it, if practicable, on a damp or wet day, for the 
sooner rain falls after the application of guano the better. 
Above all, do not apply it on a windy or boisterous day, 
or much will be lost. 

It is impossible to state the exact quantity requisite for 
every crop, and upon every variety of soil; but we think 
the practical farmer will, from the different resulis and 
aiodes of use given, easily find ont the necessities of his 
own lands in this respect, for much, as to quantity, must 
dépend upon the state and condition of his farm, from pre- 
vious cultivation. 

‘After the application of guano in Peru the land is im- 
niediately irrigated. 

‘Liqvip Guano.—! Ib. of guano may be put in8 gallons 
of water, and let stand 24 hours, when 8 gallons more 
* r may be added; which, after 48 hours, will be a 
valnable liquid for putting on land, or for horticultural 
purposes of every kind. 

Cost or Manures. per acre. 
Guano, at 13s. per cwt., 2 cwt. per statute acre, £1 6 0 
Farm-yard manure, 6s. per load, 20 loads do. 6 0 0 


Poittevins, at 13s. per } of 8 bush. 24 bu. do. 119 0 
Bone-dust,at 23s.per} do. do. do. 3 9 0 
Nitrate of Soda, at 20s. per cwt, 3 cwt. p.stat.ac. 3 0 0 





Poraro Curtiva tion —* Last spring Mr. Whitney 
broke up a piece of green sward, harrowed it thoroughily, 
carted upon it manure from the yard, at the rate of thirty- 
two lodils to the aere, cross ploughed it, harrowed it a- 
gain, atid plafited it in the usual manner in hills. At the 
proper Season, after ploughing between the rows, the piece 

avell hoed, which’ operation in due season was repext- 
etl,” “In the fall he dag from this piece, at the rate of three 
Inindred bushels to the acre, which for this year, on ac- 
cout of the rust, was considered a great yield. 

‘BY the'side of this piece, on precisely the same qual- 
ity"OP sil; manure from the same yard was carted and 
ait the same rate of thirty-two loads to the acre; 
theeward was thencarefully turned over, and the furrows 
were flat’ with the roller. Between every other fur- 
rw, where théy came together, (that is, between the first 
scond, and between the third and fourth, and so on.) 
‘apart, were made with a sharpened stick, 
ches deep, large enongh to receive the seed. 

ne fy Oo was put, and the holes 
‘soil, even with the general surface 
was fo furitiér labor bestowed upon 

‘Wie quantity produced was a 

Vio the acre. 
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seen in it. Before digging, the field had the appearance 
of having been well hoed, the potatoes having raised up 
the ground above them.—Farm. Monthly Visitor. 





Give your Saree Warer.—We see in the Albany 
Cultivator of this month an account of a flock of sheep in 
Ulster county, New York, that was much reduced by eat- 
ing rank red clover; nineteen out of one hundred ewes 
died in the course of ten days from the ninth of June. 
The clover was very rank and but little else was found 
in the pasture for the sheep to live on. The owner found, 
on turning his sheep out, that the head land beside the 
fences that had not been plonghed, was gnawed down 
close to the ground. 

Sheep have been known to live a long time without 
water, and some farmers turn them into lots where none 
can be had. In June while the grass is full of sap they 
may not suffer much for want of water. A horse will 
drink but very little in that month when he is not work- 
ed, as you will find if you tether one out by rope or chain 
in your garden. 

But a good supply of good water should be handy for 
all kinds of animals, not to be drinked in the streets “to 
be seen of men,” but to moisten the food and to assis the 
gastric juices of the stomach.—Mass. Ploughman. 





Brine FoR LIcE aNp For sorE TEATS—CURRANT 
BusuHeEs. 
Mr. Edilor,—Having noticed many allusions made and 


‘antidotes recommended of late in the Ploughman, (by the 


way, Webster has it Ploughman) for the cure of sore teats 
of cows, | beg leave through your columns to present to 


| your readers my mode or way, as practiced and approved 


by my own humble seif. At times through the summer 
season wash the bag and teats with brine in fly time as 
ofien as possible, and two or three times after calving, and 
the result is that there is no trouble of sore and hard teats, 
and the bag is kept clean and healthy.—My attention was 
first called to the fact by being informed that the Shakers 
of New Hampshire had long made a practice of it, and | 
give it to the public, divested of all quack recommenda- 
tions of being costly. | have also found strong brine good 
in case of lice on cattle. 

| had the care of a heifer last winter, which, when first 
brought home, was troubled with lice, and finding snuif 
had little or no effect, to appearances, and fearful they 
might spread, my inventive faculties were immediately put 
to the test to destroy them, but I was prevented from try- 
ing many experiments, by the following circumstance ; 
being engaged in scalding pork brine, | had about two 
quarts of brine over a pot full left ; the thought struck me 
to try Hts effect on lice, so adopting for my motto, “noth- 
ing like trying,” I proceeded to give mossy face a salt wa- 
ter bath, washing her in it with a sponge, when what was 
my pleasure, in two or three days to see her clear of lice, 
and her skin looking as bright and healthy as the best fed 
and fattest of her race.-—Mass. Ploughman. 





Goop Burrer.—The season is now at hand for mak- 
ing butter, and | wish every farmer’s wife and daughter 
would try to make a better article than was ever seen be- 
fore. It is just as easy to make a nice, good article as to 
make a poor one; and it is certainly vastly more for the 
comfort of the consumer. Take pains—churn your cream 
before it gets bitter, and skim your milk before the cream 
gets any bad taste; work it well, but not too much; get 
the milk out and the salt in with as little delay as possi- 
ble; use only the finest and purea@@ealt, or the solar salt 
of our own springs thathas been ground. A great deal of 
good butter is spoiled by the salt; and many a good but- 
ter-maker has been blamed when it was no fault of hers. 
When butter is put into firkins, it should be pounded in 
with a layer of salt on the lower head, and an inch of 
strong pure brine on top of the butter; and the firkins 
should be made of thoronghly seasoned wood.—White 
ash, oak, beech or hemlock—but it must be seasoned. A 
great loss is sustained every year, by putting butter in un- 
seasoned packages. To make good butter, it wants care, 
cleanliness, and good salt; and plenty of saltat all times 
for the cows. Letus have good butter this vear.—JVew 
Genesee Farmer. 





To protect Vines from Bugs.—A subscriber communi- 
cated to us a few days ago, a fact relative to the destruction 
of such bugs and winged insects as are injurious to cucum- 
He has practiced it for several 


years, and found it very effectual in protecting the plants 


‘from the destructive ravages of these insects. 


s. ‘The meth. 


od is as follows: Just at evening, he kindles a small fire, 
(or if the patch be large, several may be necessary,) that 
will blaze freély, in some convenient place, where it wil! 
not injure the plants. He then by crushing the plants, 
alarms the bugs so as to cause them to take wing, when 
they fly directly into the fire, and are destroyed.— West, 


Farmer aud Gard. d 





HorticutturaL Memoranpa—For Jung. 

Fruit Derartment.—Crape Vines will now have sei 
their fruit, and more air may be given, and syringing again 
resorted to, not, however, too frequently. Continue to 
lay in the new bearing wood carefully, and cut out all 
laterals beyond the first joint. Water all the roots with 
guano liquid, once a week. 

Vines in the open air will soon open their flowers, 
Now is a good time to prune off any large branches, as 
all danger of bleeding is over. Thin out and tie up al} 
wood wanted for next year. Grafiing may yet be per. 
formed. 

Strawberry Beds should be looked after. Keep them 
free from weeds, and as soon as the fruit is picked, cut 
“ig superfluous runneis, if not wanted to make new 
beds. 

Grafted Trees should have all suckers rubbed off of 
the stock, as fsat as they appear. 

Summer Pruning should be commenced this month, as 
recommended in Mr. Carmichael’s article. 

Frower DepartMent.—Dalias should be all set ont 
this mouth, commencing now, and continuing to plant till 
July, so as to have a successton of flowers. Those plant 
ed about the 20th will give the best show flowers, as the 
plants will not be exhausted in September. Stake and tie 
up as soon as planted. 

Roses should now be turned out into the border. Cutt- 
ings may be put in now. 

Tulips and Hyacinths should be taken up the latter 
part of the month, or as soon as the leaves die off. 

Perenial Flower Seeds may be sown any time this 
month. 

Chinese Primrose Seeds may be planted this month. 

Ericas may yet be propagated from cuttings. 

Camellias should be removed from the house to the 
open air, and placed in a half shady situation. Syringe 
often. 

Asiers, Balsams, &c. raised in pots cr frames should 
now be planted out. 

Fuchsias now beginning to bloom should be shifted in- 
to large pots. : 

Geraniums should be cut down the latter part of the 
month, and cuttings may be put in. 

Carnations, in pots, or in the ground, should lave their 
tlower stems neatly tied up. 

Hardy Roses should be layered, if duplicate plants are 
wanted. 

Azaleas may now be propagated from cuttings; top 
such plants as have a tendency to grow tall without 
branching. 

Cyclamens should either be turned ont of the pois into 
a shady border, or kept in a cool place and sparingly wa- 
tered. 

Heliotropes may now be propagated from cuttings. 

Callas should now be turned down on the sides of the 
pots, in a shady situation, where they may remain till 
September. , 

Amaryllis Belludonna, now having completed their 
growth, watering should be omitted iill September. 

Cinerarias may be separated the latter pact of the 
month.——Magazine of Horticulture. 





From the Massachusetts Ploughman. 

Mr. Eo:ror,—What a strange itching there is, once in 
a while, among our young men to live in the city! To 
live do Tsay? In fact it is no living atall, compared with 
the healthy freedom of a country life. Hasa farmer a pair 
of boys in their teens, say from fifteen to twenty, just be- 
coming of use in carrying on business, and in whose care 
and attention he has all confidence, ten to one, if some 
flippant twatiler of the city does not come out on a con- 
vincing trip, and set them all agog for thetown. In such 
a case of what avail is a parenv’s advice or authority ? 
Go they mnst, and go they will, and go they de. So, 
the crow-bar is given up for the gaose-quill, and the 
plough-handle for the yard-stick. The poor disappoint- 
ed father, now, has to shift anid turn, as he can, and man- 








age his husbandry by hook or bY crook ; getting help, as 
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he can find it. But he moves heavily and sad over his 
felde, and often lets fall a tear, whenever he reflects, that 
his once fund anticipations of seeing his sons settled near 
him, and partaking with him the pleasures and profits of 
an agricultural life, are now never to be realized! After 
a month or two the boys come home ona visit ; and how 
do they appear? _ Not by any means in the former habit, 

lowing in robust health, with sinewy arm, bone and mus- 
cle of two young Samsons, with step brisk and energetic ; 
but sallow and nerveless,—victims of dandyism,—mere 
city goslings! 

In the days of my youth, old people were the smokers; 
but now every younker has a cigar in his mouth; and 
cocking it up, about forty five degrees, as he stands, braced 
against some post or pillar, with folded arms, he puffs 
away, looking amazingly wise, and talks largely about 
business, the price of stocks,&c. as if, forsooth, he werea 
thing of some consequence in the world! O, gracious! 
Did you ever encounter one of these bits of fustian, when 
journeying in a stage, reader, with his goav’s beard hang- 
ing from his chin, his pinch-back watch safe around his 
neck, and sporting his shepherd’s crook? What a fogo 
he keeps up to the annoyance of the company! Suave me 
from ever coming in contact with the like nuisance again ! 
And yet, I wish J, in truth could say, that such a bit of 
furniture was never manufactured out of a farmer’s boy. 

My readers are aware, that occasionally, | give them 
my thoughts in measure. I hope apology will not be 
necessary, if J descant a little in the present case. Not 
long ago, I heard with much pleasure, from one of the 
Boston Euterpean Band, the well known song of, Life on 
the Ocean Wave, &c., and I thought it might by a sort of 
parody, be well metamorphosed into a pleasant farmer’s 
song; and here it is; sing it if you please. 

THE FARMER’S SONG. 
A life on my native soil ;— 
A home in a farmer’s cot,— 
Pll never at labor recoil, 
And ask for a — lot. 
The city has not a charm, 
With its turmoil, and noise, and strife ; 
O, give me a snug little farm, 
With a kind and notable wife. 
A life on my native soil ;— 
A home in a farmer’s cot ;— 
With my three cattle team will I toil, 
And ask for no happier lot. 
Gee up!—Gee up!— 
Gee up, gee up, and gee O! 
On my own native soil here I stand, 
Midst blooming fields around ; 
While the air is pleasant and bland, 
And the hills with cattle abound! 
The river is flowing by; 
The boatmen singing we hear; 
And the laborers, how they ply, 
While echo sends round their cheer! 
A life on my native soil ;—&ce. 


How cheerful is it to view 
Whole vallies of waving grain, 
And the husbandman’s jovial crew, 
With sickles prostrating the plain! 
O, the song of my heart shall be, 
While earth her sweet products shall yield, 
The life of a farmer for me, =, 
A home in the forest and field. 
A life on my native soil ;—&c. 


Now, my kind reader, if you are a musical farmer, just 
run over the above, while your wife or daughter accom- 
pany you on the piano-forte, a la mode de Russell. But, 
if to this proposal you demur, as the lawyers say, then 
call in, and we will give it in our poor plough-jogger 
style. CUI. 

We are much gratified to hear again from our friend 
Cui, to whom we feel under much obligation. His re- 
marks on the follies of fops, and the disappointments of 
those who quit the plough for city life should be well 


considered by all who aspire to that blissful state—A life 
without labor.—|{ Editor. 





HARVEST TOOLS. . 

Instore and for saleby J S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, near 
Charles, Wolf’s very superior Grain Cradies, (such as I have been 
selling for the last five years;) Grain and Grass Scythes; steel and 
wood Hay Forks; an assortment of Hay Rakes, Horse Powers and 
Threshing Machines. of different patterns, for 2 and 4 horses; 
Wheat Fans, plain and expanding Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, 
Corn Pianters, my superior Straw Cutters, of all sizes, with wood 
and iron frames. Also a large assortment of PLUUGHS, of all 
s'zes, and other farming implements. May 22 

WHITE TURKIES. 
A fe ypaits of those bee utifal White Turkeys, so much admir- 

fo ng On gentlemen's estates, for sale at this officd. f 21 








R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 
Agricultural Implement Manufucturers, Nursery Seeds- 
men, No. 60 Light street, 

Offer for sale a large and superior assortment of 
GARDEN SEEDS, received by the recent arriva's from 
Europe, and from their Seed Gardens near this city. Al- 
so in store, ; 


FIELD SEEDS, viz. red and white Clover, Trefoi!l, Lucerne, Ray 
Grass, Vetches, Herds Grass, Ky. Biue Grass, Orchard Grass, 
Meadow Vat Gra-s, Sugar Beet, Mangel Wurtzel, Cow Peas, 
Beans, Corn, Early Potatoes, &c. 

PLOUGHS—The most prominent of which are the DOLPHIN 
SELF-SHARPENING & WHEEL, of late invention; Winans’, 
Beache’s, Pierce's, and Prouty & Co’s self-sharpening—Sub:soil, 
three-furrow, Davis’ and Davis’ improved—Wiley’s and many 
other valuable sorts. Also, 

HARROWS and CULTIVATORS—Of many forms and patterns 








for cultivating Corn, Tobacco, Cotton, &c. Their stock of 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY is large and consists principal- 
ly of the following, viz. Corn Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers and 
Shellers for manual aud horse powers, Threshing Machines, Ve- 
getable Cutters, Churns, Horse Rakes, Lime Spreazers, Sugar 
Mills, Rollers and Horse Scoops. 

GARDEN, FARMING & HARVEST TOOLS—The assortment 
of these is geneial, and embraces all the most valuable, new and 
useful kinds. 

BOOKS—Treating on Agriculture, Gardening, management of 
Stock, Poultry, Bees, &c. 

FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TRESS & PLANTS—supplied from 
Sinclair & Corse’s Nurseries near this city, whose stock of trees 
and their constant personal attention to this department war- 
rants to purchasers, articles of prime quality and ‘true to marks ’ 
$>Priced Catalogues furnished gratis, containing description of 

implements, directions for planting trees, management of seeds, &c. 
ma 6 ROBT. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 


THE BOMMER MANURE METHOD. 


We wish to afford every facility to the introduction of this me- 
thod, as the better it is known the higher it willbe esteemed. If 
farmers who are living in a neigborhood will club together, we will 
offer them the following inducements to purchase, viz. To any 
club of Five ordering the method to one address, we will make a 
deduction of 15 per cent. To a Club of Ten, 2U per cent. reduc- 
tion, and to larger clubs, a sti!l larger discouat upon our establish- 
ed rates fur single methods, which are as follows : 





For a garden up to 20 acres, $6 
“100 acres arable land, 10 
“« 900 * “ 15 
“ 300 “ “ 18 
“« 400 « “ 20 

Unlimited number of acres, 25 


&#Purchesers of a smaller right can at any time increase it by 
paying the difference in price. ABLETT & CO. 
Southern proprietors of the Patent Right, 
at Parsons & Preston's Book Store, adjoining the Rail Road Depot 
mh !3 tf in Pratt street, Baltimore. 





& Those who find it more convenient, can leave their orders 
wit 8. Sanps, at the oflice of the Mmerican Farmer, who will 
promptly attend thereto. mh 13 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE. 
One handsome young Boars, full bred, about 9 months old—¢!2 
or 14 if caged with feed for a distance. 
Also a Berkshire Sow, 12 mos. old; has taken a boar of same 
breed —price 12 dolls. Enquire of 8. Sands, Farmer office. «ap 3 


LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is now prepared to furnish from his depot at 
the City Block, Baltimore, ALUMSTONE LIME of the purest 
description, deliverable at any pointon the Chesapeake bay or its 
tributaries, at such prices as cannot fail to please. 

He is also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25 cents 
per bushel. in hhds. or at $1 per bbi. E. J COOPER, 

aug 30 City Block, Baltimore. 


CATALOGUE OF VERY CHOICE SORTS OF 
FRUIT TREES, 


For sale, raised on the farm of a gentleman near this city, who 
has selected them with much care ftom a great many varieties. 











PEACHES. 
Free Stones. Cuina Stones or Pavies. 
No. ipe. No. Ripe. 
3 Soft Heath, Sep.20t025| 1 Bourdine, Oct. fto10 


20 BaltimoreBeauty, Aug.Stol0 
22 Bellede Vitry, Sep.15'018 
24 Red Magdalen, Aug. 181020 
28 Columbia, Sep.201v24 
29 O'dmixon, Aug.25to30 
34 Veto, Sep.26t023 
38 Troth’s Early Red, Sep.5t019 
41 Belgarde, Sep.8tol2 
54 Monstrous Free, Sep.15 
58 Lady Washington, Aug.22t: 25 
59 Yellow Alberge, - Sep.20 
60 Nectarine Peach, S p.25t028 
62 Red chk.Malagatune, ‘ 12to18 
66 Yellow Rose, Sep 24:028 
70 Canary, Aug. 15to20 
73 Snow Ball,or Whiic Mag- 
dalen, Aug.25to80 
86()ran geFreeStone, S’p. 181025 
Peach Trees 15 cts. each. 
Pear gra'ted on quince stocks, 37} cts. in free stocks 50 ets. 
Plum.and Apmeovt Trees 50 cts. each Apple Trees 25 ets, each. 
Cherry 50 cts. 


6 EarlyNewington, Aug 2U0t025 
13 FreuchMercaton, Aug.25a23 
17 Kennedy’sCarolina, Se 18tv23 
21 Washington, Sep.20t025 

6 Red Preserving, Sep.20 
27 Heath, Sep. W025 
42 Algiers, Oct. 101015 
43 Large Morissania, Sep.231v2% 
72 Old Newington, Sep. l0tel5 

Orange Cling, Sep.15to20 

7 Parie Admirable, Sep.25tu30 

2 Red lover, Sep.lw5 

ALSO, 
APPLE, CHERRY, PEAR, 
PLUM & APRICOT 
TREES 


comprising all the best varieties 
known in this country or Europe, 





Cattle—287 








BALTIMORE MARKET, June 17. 

Beef, Balt. mess, 83a Butter, Glades, No. 1, 13a/head beef cat- 
Do. do. No.1, 64a7 Do. do. 2, Tail tle offered ‘ow 
Do. prime, 5a Do. do. 3, 5a7 |Monday,; 138 
Pork, mess 95 Do. Western 2, 6a jof which tak- 
Do. No. 1 94a93 Do. do. 3, 56 jen by the’ city 
Do. prime 7 Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, 6,a7|butchers, pri- 
Do. cargo, a Do. do. 2, nonejces ranging at 

Bacon, hams, Ba.lb 6127 | Do ‘Western, 1, ' 263|$1.50 to $2:¢9 
Do. middlings,“* 525} | Do. do. 2, 5a5s|per 100Ibs. 
Do. shoulders, ‘“‘ 4a44 Do.  do.bls 1, 6a6}/the hoof,equa 
Do. asst’d, West. 43 Cheese, casks, 6 to 324.75 not’ 
Do hams, 6a7 Do. boxes,  ° 5a8}/Ofthe balance 
Do. middlings, a5 |} Do. extra, 12al5|that were of- 
Do. shoulders, 4a ! fered 92 were 

COTTON— driven north, 
Virginia, 9a10 } Tennessee, Ib. and 57 left o- 
Upland, 9 Alabama, 1lal2 ‘ver. 
Louisiana, 113 Florida, 10a12 | Flowr-—Hol- 
North Carolina, 10a11 | Mississippi \ders of How. 
LUMBER— . ist. fresh gro’ 


Georgia Flooring 12a15\Joists & Sc’ling,W.P.7a10 continues ve- 
S. Carolina do = 10al2/Joists& ewe 7a10 ry dull,and no 


White Pine, pann’) 25a27|Shingles, W. 2a9 transactions 
Common, 20a22'Shingles, ced’r, 3.00a9.00 worthy ofnote’ 
Select Cullings, 14a16|Laths, sawed, 1.252 1.75 have taken 
Common do 8a10|Laths, split, 50a 1.00 m4 to-day. 
MOLASSES— |Holdersof this 


New Orleans 8la_ ‘kind ask 4.50 
Porto Rico, 291230 Guadaloupe & Mart 26a28 for good mixt 
English Island, Sugar House, 28a36 brands,lots not 

SOAP— so recent me. 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.3$a4} nufacture are 

brown & yell’w 43a53} offered at $4. 

TOBACCO— . 37}. The re- 
Comnion 2a 34 Yellow, 8 al0 ceipt price is 
Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 12a14 unsteady. 


Havana, Istqu. gl 30a31 





Ground leaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, 4a9]| Some hold- 
Fine red 6}a 8 | Rappahannock, ers ask 4.50, 
wrappery, suitable Kentucky, 3a _ jwhile others 
for segars, 8a13 | St. Domingo, 13 all hold above it 
Yellow and red, 7a10 ' Cuba, 15 a38 for city mills, 
Grain—Re- 


PLASTER PARIS— 


oe cash 2.75a [Ground per bbl. 1.12a _ceipts for Md. 








SUG wheats appe 
Hav. wh.100!bs 9a10.50|St. Croix, 100]bs 7.00a8.00 to be entirely 
Do. brown a7.50\ Brazil, white, a [sus . A 
Porto Rico, 6.80a7.25|Do. brown, load of a 
New Orleans, 64a63|Lump, Ib. c. good Pa. 

FLOUR—We quote sold for 96c. 

Superfine How. st.,from stores, bl. $4.37a4.50 | Tobacco mar- 
City Mills, s ket continues 

Do. Susquehanna, 4 50a animated, and 
Rye, first 3.122 rices are ful- 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 2.62 y maintained 
Do. per hhd. 11.75 —all descrip- 

GRAIN— tions of Md. 

Wheat, white, p bu 1.05)Peas, black eye, 50a55 go off readily, 

“best Pa red 93a96 |Cloverseed,store et \thebetter sorts 
“ord. topri. Md 85290 |Timothy do .a2.50 being in great- 
Corn, white, 40a41 |Flaxseed,roughst. 1.35 est demand, & 
“ yellow Md. 43a45 |Chop’d Rye, 100 Ibs. 1.25 find quick sale 
Rye, Md. 59a (Ship Stuff, bus. 20a at former pri- 
Oats, Md. 27a29 |Brown Stuff, 15a = jeces. Ohio is 
Beans, 100 Shorts, bushel, 10a jalso taken at 

FEATHERS—perlb. 29a former rates 

COFFEE— with some. a- 
P-WicozLagusy. 63 8 | Rio,’ 6ra72 [inapactions of 

- Ricos Laguay. 63a io, G3a7s |i ' 
.St. Domingo, 53a 6 | Triage, 34a 44'the week are 
a. a 672 bhds Md. 
ould,common, 9al0 |S 32a33 |879 do Ohi 
Do. choice brands, 10} Wax, 60265 |34 do Ky and 
Dipped, 8a 9 57 do Virg’a. 











SUPERIOR RASPBERRIES & OTHER FINE FRUIT. 


The subscriber is prepared to furnish his 
celebrated UISLER RASPBERRY plante 
atareduced price—say at $6 per 100 plants 
—they are warranted genuine, and unsur- 
passed by any other variety known in this 
country. / 

He has alsoa variety of GRAPE VINES 
P of the finest kinds, raised from cutti ' 

, Likewise a good supply of the’ ta 
Dutch red CURRANT, and a small but very superi 
of English GOOSEBERRIES—and a general variety of ROSES, 


FLOWERING SRUBS, &c. 

JOS. HEUISLER, 

Ross street, near the P Schoo?. - 
$F-Orders can be left with Mr. S. SANDS, at the of the 

American Farmer. “feb 21 


BALTIMORE CO. AGRICULTURAL ‘SOCIETY: 
At the annual ting of the Society held. at , 
the SOUL day of October” 184R, the: felgmiois sesalalioe’ et ae 








dopted : ee 
‘Resolved, That such counties of Maryland as may form 

= auxiliary to this, shall on the payment of fifty Jotlere to: the 
reasurer 


this society, be admitted on equa} terms as’ 
competition for premiums, if in the opinion Urthe Waseutive Coos 
mittee, such an arrangement shall appear to be expedient.”’ poor 

in 


The Executive Committee et a. meeting held 
23d, 1843, having ful concried inthe abortion, 0 
‘dially invite the of the counties of tie form 





‘arp -ecmtios; aad become titors for premiums 
society. 


JOHN B. H. FULTON, Ree. Sec. 
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c GRAIN CRADLES! GRAIN CRADLES! 

We mean what we say when we assert that A. G. MOTT, cor- 
gor of Ensor and Forost sts. Old Town, near the Bel-air market, is 
gow making up, and has for sale, the very best and cheapest arti- 
cle of the hindin the Baltimore market, and no mistake. Try 





- je 19 
‘POUDRETTE a 
Of the very best quality for sale. Three barrels for $5, or ten 
for eee Teens free of cartage by the New York Pou- 


Company, 23 Chambers street, New York. Orders by mail, 
with the =. a. be promptly attended at . a te same 
care as purchaser was present, i ressed ag above to 

prow". K. MINOh, Agent. 
A ry bee expected from the = be establishment, by 
the single ‘or larger quantity. ‘For sale b 
ahs . . SAML. SANDS, 
je 19 offiee of the Farmer, Baltimore st. 


FARMERS! EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES! 
The well sblocted stock of Implements belonging to JAMES 
HUEY “& CO. No. 7 Bowr’s -wuaar, Baltimore. Our stock 
consists of a large lot of PLOUGHS, SHEARS, POINTS, and 
CULTIVATORS, which we will sell low to suit the times—a- 
mong which rank the economical WILEY, and the MINOR & 
HORTON PLOUGH of the N York composition metal and ma- 
nufacture—the share has a double point and edge, equal to two 
ghares and‘points. We keep on hand all kinds of PLOUGHS, 
remium CORN SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW CUTTERS, 
torn & Cob CRUSHERS, Horse RAKES, Corn and Tobacco 
HOES. ¢ Farmers and Planters on the Eastern and Western 
Shores may send their orders with confidence, as they will be at- 
tended to with pronptitude. Wealso keep GARDEN & FIELD 
SEEDS. Thankful for past favors, we hope to merit a continu- 
ance ofthe same. Agents for the above implenients, 
8S. L. STEER, Market st. near the corner of Paca, Baltimore 
E & W. BISHOP, Bel-air market. Baltimore. fe 28 


PORTABLE TUBULAR STEAM GENERATOR. 
The andersigned successors to the late firm of Bentley, Randull & 
Co. are manofacturing, and have constantly on hand a full assort- 
ment of the above Boilers, which within the last few, months have 
undergone many improvements :.we can.now with confidence re- 
commend them for simplicity, strength, durability, economy in fuel, 
time, labor and room, to surpass any other Steam Generator now 
| a vee The ore equally well adapted to the Agriculturist for 
king food for cattle and hogs, the Dyer, Hativrc and Tanner for 
heating liquors, to Manufacturers (both Cotton and Woollen) for 
Feating their mills, boiling sizing, heating cylinders, &c , to Pork 
utchers for heating water for scalding hogs an¢ for rendrring lard, 
to Tallow Chandlers for melting tallow by circulation of hot water 
in « jacket,) to Public Honses and Institutions for cgoking, wash- 
arid soap making, and for many other purpoges for all of which 
they sre now in successful operation ; the economy in fuel is almost 
ted\ble ; we guarantee under all circumstances a saving of two 
s, asd in many instances fully three fourths—numerous certifi- 
cates from the very best of authority can be produced to substanti- 
ate the fact. We had the pleasure of receiving the premium for 
boty Steam Apparatus at the Agricul ural Fair held at Govans- 

wn im October 1843. 
Manufactory, Me Causland’s old Brewery, Holliday st. 
near Pleasant st., Baltimore, Md. 
; Dee: 6. tf RANDALL & CO. 


HARVEST TOOLS, ke. 

» ROBT. SINCLAIR, jr. and CO. No. 6 Light street, offer for 
sale Grain Cradles, with =a 3. wood ops and warranted, 
, Scythes, several eorts : grain, grass and 
: horse and hand Rakes : Gienen : senpect- 

Rifles : cradler’s Hammers : Sickles, etc. ete. 
Machines. Now manufacturing a superior lot of 
Thrashing nes.and Horse Powers, made on the same p'an as 
those of jast season, which have given farmers the most perfect s2- 
—* bet rn and tobacco at —e and 
ploughs, agricultural machinery generally. 20, Rice’s Pa- 
tent wheat ang corn Pans price 25 to $30 each. my 29 


AGRICULTURAL. IMPLEMENTS. 
~ 4.8. BASTMAN, at No. 36 West Prats st. about half a square 
and Ohio rail road depot, has on hand a great 

of Plow Castings, and other Farming Impie- 

at. wholeséle ahd retail, as follows, viz. his newly patented 
selt-sharpening plows of 7 different sizes, (2nd one large 
he has. many testimonies to show the superior merits 


pa: Bt > = 
on .impreved ploughs, of all sizes, wrought 
do oe: Connecticut improved, a superior article for 
* reverse point ploughs, with cast shares only; WV y- 
ers, various bar-share and coulter ploughs 
ete. ete. Also, corn and tobacco Culti- 


a) straw cutters Of various sizes, a su- 
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- PLASTER... 
abecsiber ages of Plaster of Paris, 
a ee Se oe eG ed ra mone 
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GUANO. 
A fresh supply of Gano, just received and for sale by the bag, 
containing from 150 to 220. Ibs. 
SAMUEL SANDS, 


_ May 15 at the office of the American Farmer. 





Pulverization. 





Corner Ensor and: Forest streets, Baltimore, sole agent. for the sale 
of aan we re the ten gpd PLOUGH,” Prou- 
ty and Mears’ 5 ni tent, with new patent gearing. 

By this admirable resem. I mong the labors of aoe ord aan are 
lessened one half, while the power and steadiness of draught ob- 
tained are so great that any depth of furrow is broken up,.pulver- 
ized, and carried completely over, with perfect ease and facility, 
and the precision of the spade. 

Prices from 7.50 to 13 doliars, with extra point and share. No 
extra charge for the new gearing. Castings always on band. 

= ; ~~ labor, the perfection of good husbandry ” 
ap if 








MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROEVD 
Made less liable to get out of order, and cheaper to 
repair, and at.less cost than any other machine. 

The above cutrepresents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware 
and the Eastern Shoreof Virginia;aud he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, toexamine this 
before purchasing elsewhere; forbeauty ,;ompactnessand durabil- 
ity it has never been surpassed. ; 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar mode! made to order as 
jhe shorest notice. 

Castings for alikindzofploughs,constantlyon hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. : . 

Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish- 
ment. R. B. CH ENOWETH, 
cornerofFront &Ploughmansts. near Baltimorest. Bridge, or No. 
20 Prattstreet. Baltimore, mar $1, 1841 








HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINES. 
HEMP CUTTERS, 
CORN & COB CRUSHERS, 
CORN SHELLING and HUSKING MACHINES, &e. 
Made to order and kepi for sale by the subscriber, 
Ap. 17 OBED HUSSEY. 





AYRSHIRE BULLS. 

Several young Bulls for sale, of this valuable dairy stock ; they 
are from stork selected with great care in Scotland, for a gentle- 
man of this'vicinity. One of the bulls is one year old—his appear- 
ance is impaired by an injury received in hie hip from another bull, 
but not of a nature to prevent his being fit for service. Price $50 
deliverable in this city. Ome other Bull, 4 months old, another | 
month old, dams very superior milkers : the dam of the younger 
gives when fresh between 7 and 8 gallons a day. 
~ Likewise a 15-16 Durham bull Calf, 4 months old, sired by the 
celebrated bull ‘Washington Irving,” a fine, handsome calf. Ei- 
7 the calves cam be had for $20. Call on S. Sands, 1 this of 

. je 





FULL BRED DURHAM BULLS. 

FoR SALE fll bred DURHAM 
BU to t 

: sweatin eho. trod iy on imported bull 


um Bonum—who tovk the 

















two Test cutt'e shows. Enquiteof ~~ 
ewer GR ~ "SAMUEL SANDS, 








HORSE POWERS AND CORN CRUSHERS, _ 
The subscriber has for sale the above Implements which he ean 

recommend to all purchasers as being suFERIOR ARTICLES, 

are made with @ view to strength, durability and efficiency, pos. 

sess great power, are constructed upon the very simplest Principles 


of mathematioal exactitude, and are calculated to do as much work 
as the largest farmer can desire, and being free from complicati 
are not easily put out of order, and easy of repair. For ; 
their intrinsic value, thesubscriber refers to the following cartj 
cate from one of our most intelligent practical farmers, who com. 
bines with a knowledge of farming that of machinery, and is every 
way.competent to pass a correct én ment. 
RGE PAGE, Machinist, 
West Baltimore st. Baltimore, 

-O;ders and letters of inquiry, post parp, will be promptly attend 

ed to. feb 14° 


I hereby certify that 1 was one of the committeo on Agricnitur 
al Implements and Machinery at the last fair of the Baltimore €o, 
Agricultural Society—that | attended the first day of examination 
but not the last: that after a fuil acd fair examination of all the oth 


er machines of similar kinds, and an interchange of opinions 


the judges, it was determined by a vote of4 out of the 5 judges, . 

give Mr. Gzorce Pace the first premium on his CORN and COB 
CRUSHER and HORSE POWER, they each being considered 
ve'y superior, both in power and operation, as well as durability to 
any others onthe ground. Jt was universally admitted, that the 
Corn ard Cob.Crusher could do twice as much work as any other 
machine of the kind on the ground—and | must confess, that I wag 
both mortified and surprised, to find by the award of my co-judges, 
that they had changed their opinions after | lett, and it had been e- 
greed upon to award the above premiums to Mr. Page by so decid 
ed a vote as 4 to 1, that they should afterwards change that deter- 
mination after | had left without consulting me is alike a matter of 
surprise and mortification. Asner Lintuicoun, Jr, 


JAMES MURRAY’S 
PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. 

These already celebrated machines have obtained the premium 
by a fair trial against the other Crushers exhibited at the Fair held 
at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. Oct. 18th, 19th and 20th, 1843, and 
the increased demand enables the patentee to give further induce. 
ments to purchasers by fitting an extra pair of grinders to each ma- 
chine without extra charge. _ Prices 925, 30, 35, 40, 45. 

small MILLS, which received a certificate of merit, for 


lo. 
4 I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, such as will bear in- 
spection by either farmers or mechanics. 

Also, Horse Powers, Mills, Corn Shellers, Mill and Carry-log 
Screws, smal] Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, &c. &c. 

Also, @ second hand Steam Engine, 16 horse power, and the 
works for two Saw Mills. 

Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill-work built to order, and all 
= planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to operate 
well. 

$#Orders can be left with J. F. Callan, Washington, D.-C.; & 
Sands, Farmer office; or the subscriber, 

Mr. Abner Linthcum, jr., and all Machinests are invited to a 

fair trial of Grinding against my Corn and Cob Crushers, and if ] 





-du not do more. work, taking the power, quantity, and quality into 


consideration, J will give them my machine gratice. 
Patent Rights for sale by the subsbriber. 
18 JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 


MANGELWURZEL AND FRENCH SUGAR 
BEET SEED, 
Just received and for sale by . 
SINCLAIR JR. & CO. 


ROBT. 
Ap 22 Seedsmen, No. 60 Light st. 


CLEAZY’S IMPROVED SELF-SHARPENING 
PLOUGH. 

J. S. EASTMAN, Prattstreet, a little west of the Baltimore & 
Ohio rail road Depot, would invite public attention to this supe- 
rior implement, both as to its simplicity, cheayness and good work 
with light draft. He will furnish patterns to manufacturess living 
out of this state on reasonable terms. may 1 


NEW PATENT CORN MILL.—CORN AND COB 
CRUSHER. 

The subscribers have recently invented and constructed a Corn 
Mi!l and Crusher, to be worked by hand or horse power, which are 
remarkably simple and admirably adapted to the present wants of 
farmers. Either of the above machines may be seen in operation 
at our warehouse, No. 60, Light street. 

ROBT. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 

Prices—Corn Crusher $30—Corn Mills $40. ap 29 


SUPERIOR DURHAM STOCK. 

The subscriber is authorised to sell the following thorough bred 
and very superior anjmals, the pick of the celebrated of 8. 
Canby, esq. of Wilmington, Del. viz. 

BEAUTY, MABEL and LOUJSA, cows, the latter will calve 
in about a month—the two last could not have been purchased at 
the price now asked for them when 1 month old, and they are 
considered by Mr. Canby the best he ever bred. Price $100 each. 

Likewise, two young BULLS, PRINCE and OSCAR, from 1 
to 2 years old, also 100 dolls. each ; and 3 or 4 younger anrmiale, 
low in proportion. Mr. Canby paid 200 dollars for Beauty when 
a heifer. Mr. Canby’s present arrangements being such as to make 
it requisite for him to part with his blooded stock, the above, which 
are the choicest thereof, are put at nearly half the price they have 
been hitherto held at, and presents an opportunity seldom obtained 
to secure thorough pedigreed and very superior stock, at compara- 
tively very low prices. Further parficularscan be obtained by ad- 

















dressing (post paid) Mr. 8. Canby, Wilmington, Del. or b- 
pre ne Re , Phen "a. SANDS.” 














